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GOD BECOMES MAN 


HE feast of Christmas is full of light and joy: ‘Let 
the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad before 
the face of the Lord, because He cometh’’ (Offertory, 
first Mass). After a long night, full of darkness 
and the ‘‘shadow of death’’, where but a small star 

of hope sends its pale rays to cheer a desolate humanity, the earth 
is flooded with light. Already the dew from heaven had fallen 
on the root of Jesse, and now a Virgin Mother will bring forth 
her Incarnate God: ‘‘Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the just: let the earth be opened and bud 
forth a Savior” (Introit, first Mass). Of this divine commerce be- 
twecn earth and heaven Jesus Christ, Man and God, is born: the 
most momentous fact of all history takes place—God becomes 
man. 





Awful and astounding fact, truly. God becomes man. Little 
wonder- that the Church, the Spouse of Christ, should yearly 
dramatize, as it were, the objective fact of her Lord’s Incarnation. 
She feels the lover’s impulse to rehearse. She goes back to Eden, 
she epitomizes a long history in the short period of Advent, and 
with marvellous psychological skill she infuses into every line of 
her Advent liturgy an Advent atmosphere. What a delicate inter- 
mingling of hope and fear, of penance and longing! Amid clouds 
and shadows the star of hope is made to appear, and the feast 
ef the Immaculate Conception carries with it its own special 
consolation; in the distance the swift cloud as seen by Isaias may 
be described ‘‘Behold the Lord will ascend upon a swift cloud 
and will enter into Egypt, and the idols of Egypt shall be moved 
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at His presence, and the heart of Egypt shall melt in the midst 
thereof’’ (Is. 19, 1). 

It is the artistic delicacy of the Spouse that gives us Advent 
as pre-Christian times in miniature. Her tendency to epitomize, 
to crowd eternity, as it were, into an hour, is further manifested 
on Christmas day itself. If she has epitomized all history in 
Advent, she epitomizes all Advents in the three-fold Mass of 
Christmas. 

In the three-fold Mass we may discern a triple coming. 
There is the coming of God in the flesh the Blessed Virgin 
‘brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him up in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in the manger’’ (Gospel, first Mass). 
There is the birth of Christ in the hearts of men by faith and 
the bodying forth of Christ in their lives by charity: ‘Grant, 
we beseech thee, almighty God, that as we are enlightened by 
the new light of Thy Incarnate Word, the light which by means 
of faith shineth in our minds may also shine in our external 
actions’’ (Collect, second Mass). And as our minds pass from 
the visible sight of a little babe to the spiritual vision of his 
re-birth in the hearts of men, in the third Mass the Church lifts 
our gaze to a higher, a more transcendental birth, that of the 
Word in the bosom of the Father from all eternity ‘‘In the 
beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God’’ (Gospel). 

In this the Church is true to her own teaching. She is ever 
anxious to pass beyond the merely visible. She knows that here 
below everything is but a figure of greater things, that the visible 
is modeled on the invisible and that everything is a far-off imi- 
tation of God. But nowhere are we nearer to God than in the 
presence of Jesus Christ. If everything is in a far-off way an 
imitation of God; here we are in the presence of the Great Sacra- 
ment—the Godhead hidden beneath the veils of flesh. And gazing 
on Him we must find the attractiveness of the hidden God, and 
our eyes must be lifted up to those heights inaccessible that God 
inhabits. But we lift our eyes that we may love: ‘‘Because by 
the mystery of the Word made flesh, the new light of Thy bright- 
ness hath shone upon the eyes of our minds: that while we beheld 
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God visible, we may by Him be carried on to the love of things 
invisible’ (Preface). 

Love is the great preoccupation of the Spouse of Christ. And 
love ever seeks to live again the scenes that saw its birth. But 
the Church's Lover is one who ever lives and who has within 
Himself the treasures of all life and joy. With Him there is not 
past nor present; He is capable now of vivifying with His own 
life every action of the Mystic Body; He is capable of being born 
again, in a mystic manner, and of growth and development to 
His full stature as the ‘‘total Christ’. 

Here we have the great secret of the Christmas liturgy. In 
the eyes of the Church, Christmas is not merely a rehearsal of a 
dead past; it is the enacting of a living present. Christmas is 
no merely historical commemoration; Christ did not become man 
once for all and then leave man to his natural destinies. Christ 
became man that man might have life. He came to communicate 
the principle of new life; and as the soul vivifies, and in a sense 
forms, its own body, so this principle of divine life will incarnate 
itself in the mystic body of the total Christ. 

The Church appropriates the past for her purpose. She 
makes her own the objective salvation wrought by Christ and 
ever prepares the way for a never ceasing birth of God in the 
hearts of men. She has to struggle, too, against the past, for 
the world of ungodliness is ever with us. The shadow of sin 
never fully lifts off the face of the earth. And if it is true of the 
historical Christ that He came into His own and His own received 
Him not, there is every danger that His second coming will mect 
with like difficulties. 

Yet the fact of the Incarnation was in itself a wonderful 
remedy against that veil of darkness that had settled on the earth 
and on the minds of men before Christ’s coming. The great 
splendours of an almighty Godhead were hidden beneath the 
humble appearances of a child. ~The human body was the cloud 
that hid the Israelites’ God: “‘And when Aaron spoke to all the 
assembly of the children of Israel, they looked towards the wilder- 
ness: and behold the glory of the Lord appeared in a cloud”’ 
(Exed. 16, 10). And minds that erstwhile were incapable of 
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looking at the unveiled beauty of God were capable of contem- 
plating God in the cloud of flesh. 

Not only that, but the weakened eyes of humanity would 
be cured by the instrumentality of the Body of Christ. Man 
ever felt the difficulty of entering into that loving relation to God 
demanded by God Himself as long as God was the great Jehovah. 
The Jews even asked Moses to ascend the Holy Mount alone, 
while they worshipped gods of their own fashioning down in 
the plains. But the moment God took unto Himself a human 
heart, man was ready to capitulate. The Gospel presents us with 
men who followed Jesus, and history’s most glorious pages are 
filled with the doings of Jesus’ lovers. 

But it was a crucified Jesus that triumphantly held the lov- 
ing gaze of generous souls. From the first moment of His birth 
the cross was on the horizon. He was born priest and victim. 
And it is this Jesus that, at the opening of Advent, the Church 
invites her members to “‘put on’’. It is this Jesus, as highpriest, 
who gathers around Him not only His consecrated priests but 
His whole people, His ‘‘chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people’ (1 Peter, 2, 9), and who 
hopes to live again in a renovated people: ‘Be you also as living 
stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ (1 Peter, 
2,5). The Mass is thus a prolongation of the Incarnation: ‘From 
the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof there is offered 
to my Name a clean oblation, saith the Lord God of hosts.” 

There is always place for the Incarnation, until Christ, the 
total mystic Christ, be realized in full stature. The darkness 
must continue to be illumined, until all corners of a new earth 
and sky are flooded with the light that emanates from the throne 
of Christ, and until all His members “‘beholding the glory of 
the Lord with open face, are transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord (2 Cor. 3, 18). 


JAMES E. O’MAHONY, O. S. F. C. 
Cork, Ireland. 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE SICK II * 


OD uses pain and suffering to perfect His elect. In 

the crucible of afflictions He tries them as gold is 
tried by fire. Hence, ever loving and tender, the 
Church is most solicitous that afflictions do not dis- 
courage weak and frail man. In behalf of the sick 
she intercedes with the Father that the cross be not beyond the 
strength of them who are destined to carry it. In her solicitude 
she has provided a special Mass formulary, in order that through 
the intercession of this powerful means their burden may be 
lightened. But with that the concern of the Church for her 
suffering members is not exhausted. For certain times and oc- 
casions she has appointed special prayers and blessings in her official 
Roman Ritual to implore God for the restoration of health, both 
of body and soul. 

In order to indicate the beauty of the sublime prayers of 
the Ritual it wiil suffice to cite a few. Concerned about all her 
children, the Church has a special blessing for sick infants: 
“O God, to whom all things grow, and by whom they are 
strengthened when grown, stretch forth thy right hand upon thy 
servant who is sick at a tender age: that recovering the vigor of 
health, he may arrive at the fulness of years and always give 
unto thee a faithful and grateful service all days of his life.’’ 
Even before the birth of the child the Church is solicitous both 
for mother and child. In the blessing of a woman with child 
where there is a doubt of either’s safety, the prayer asks: “*. . . That 
by the helping hand of thy mercy, her offspring may come pros- 
perously to this light of day, and may be preserved for holy 
regeneration, may evermore serve thee in all things, and may 
merit to attain unto everlasting life.” But the health of infants 
is not the Church’s only concern. Much greater and more tender 
is her solicitude for the sick adult: ‘“‘Look down, O Lord, upon 
thy servant who is afflicted with sickness of the body, and refresh 
the soul which thou madest: that, being corrected by this chastise- 
ment, he may directly feel himself healed by thy medicine.”’ 





* Cf. Orute Fratres, Vol. II, pp. 357 ff. 
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Especially beautiful, and very appropriate too, are the Gospel 
selections for the ‘‘Visits to the Sick’’. There are four selections, 
one from each Evangelist. The excerpt from St. Matthew (8, 
5-13) relates the healing of the centurion’s servant: ‘‘Go, and 
as thou hast believed, so be it done to thee. And the servant was 
healed at the same hour.’’ St. Mark (16, 14-18) records the 
commission of Christ to His apostles to preach the Gospel, and 
the powers of the apostles: ““They shall lay their hands upon 
the sick and they shall recover.’’ St. Luke (4, 38-40) relates 
the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law and the miracles of Capharnaum: 
‘And standing over her, he commanded the fever and it left her.”’ 
St. John (5, 1-14) records the healing on the sabbath of the man 
languishing thirty-eight years: “‘Arise, take up thy bed and walk. 
And immediately the man was made whole.’’ Accompanying 
these Gospel excerpts are a number of prayers, all of great sublim- 
ity. The following is one selected at random: “Almighty ever 
lasting God, the eternal salvation of those who believe: hear us 
in behalf of thy servant who is sick, for whom we humbly crave 
the help of mercy, that, being restored to health, he (she) may 
render thanks to thee in thy Church.’”” The Church sees Christ 
in the sick: “I was sick and you visited me’’ (Matth. 25, 36): 
“Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me’’ (Matth. 25, 40). The section 
of the Gospel of St. John (17, 1-26), which the priest is di- 
rected to read over the sick in a prolonged death agony, emphasizes 
this: ‘“That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in 
thee; that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou hast given 
me, I have given to them, that they may be one, as we also are 
one: I in them and thou in me; that they may be made perfect in 
me: ... Father I will that where I am, they also whom thou 
hast given me may be with me; that they may see my glory 
which thou hast given me, because thou hast loved me before 
the creation of the world’’ (John 17, 20-25). Most beautiful, 
too, is the blessing the priest pronounces over the sick during the 
imposition of hands: ‘‘May the Lord Jesus Christ be with thee 
and protect thee; may He be in thee to preserve thee; before thee 
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APOSTOLATE OF THE SICK 


to lead thee; after thee to guard thee; above thee to bless thee: 
who with the Father, etc.” 

Besides the above-quoted prayers and Gospel excerpts for the 
“Visits to the Sick”, there are special blessings of the linens of 
the sick, of the sick-bed itself; a blessing of wine for the sick, 
and a blessing of the medicine. Each contains a supplication that 
the health both of the body and of the soul of the sick may be 
restored by the mercy of God. ‘‘O God, who in a marvelous 
manner didst create man and still more marvelously hast renewed 
him, and who deignest with many remedies to assist him in the 
many infirmities to which he may fall victim: be propitious to 
our supplications and pour forth thy holy blessing on this medi- 
cine, that he who partakes of it, may obtain health of body and 
soul’ (Blessing of the Medicine). 

Throughout life the Church accompanies her children with 
her powerful prayers. The healthy and the sick are her concern. 
When the shadows of death draw nigh and threaten to break 
the weak thread which still binds them to life, she hastens to 
their assistance with redoubled care. She fortifies them with the 
Bread of the Strong: “‘Receive, brother (sister), the Viaticum of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that He may preserve thee from the malig- 
nant enemy, and bring thee to life everlasting. Amen.’’ She 
has her priest anoint them in Extreme Unction to “‘drive out from 
him all pains of body and mind, and mercifully restore to him 
full health, inwardly and outwardly, that, being recovered by the 
help of thy mercy, he may return to his former duties’. The 
unctions are made with the oil of the sick blessed by the Bishop 
during holy Mass on Maundy Thursday. The Bishop begins 
the blessing of this oil with the following sublime prayer: ‘‘I 
exorcise thee, unclean spirit, and every hostile attack of Satan, 
and all deception: in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost; that thou depart from this oil that it may 
become a spiritual unction to strengthen the temple of the living 
God: that therein may dwell the Holy Spirit in the name of the 
almighty Father, in the name of His well-beloved Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who will come to judge the living and the dead 
and the world by fire.” In the sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
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the care and concern of the Church for the body of the sick is 
well seen. By the different unctions she heals the wounds inflicted 
by sin. Just as the body came from the hand of the Creator, 
and was animated by the soul, so it should also participate in the 
glory of the soul when the latter returns to its Maker. The 
entire invisible Church is called upon to assist a weak mortal: 
‘In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, may all the powers of the devil be extinguished in thee, 
by the imposition of our hands, and by the invocation of all the 
holy Angels, Archangels, Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, 
Confessors, Virgins, and all the Saints.’’ The Church considers 
sufferings and illness a chastisement and medicine from God and 
she prays that the sick person, ‘‘being amended by chastisements, 
may feel himself saved by thy medicine’. The Church here refers 
to the twofold medicine: the medicine of chastisement; and the 
medicine of the oil blessed by the Church to alleviate the pain of 
the soul and perchance, if God so will, to restore the body to 
health. 

The Church has not yet done all in her power. Through 
her representative she grants to the sick, if they are truly con- 
trite, ‘‘a plenary indulgence and remission of all sins’’, as she 
says, to “‘restore to thee that first robe which thou didst receive 
in baptism,’’ and which thou wert instructed to carry ‘without 
stain before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
thou mayest have eternal life’. Should divine Providence decree 
to summon the sick unto Himself—‘‘Father, I will that where I 
am, they also whom Thou hast given me may be with me”’ (John 
17, 24)—the Church in some of her most sublime utterances 
recommends the soul to divine clemency: ‘‘Mayest thou see the 
Redeemer face to face, and standing always in His presence, behold 
with happy eyes the most clear truth. And mayest thou be placed 
among the companies of the blessed, and enjoy the sweetness of 
the contemplation of thy God for ever.” That the dying person 
is a member of the Church, the one great family, is here once 
more clearly expressed. At the moment a member is about to 
take the final step into eternity, the Church gathers all her trans- 
figured members around the deathbed that by their merits and 
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APOSTOLATE OF THE SICK 


prayers they may assist and encourage the dying brother or sister 
to fight valiantly for the great victory—she recites the Litany of 
All Saints. And when the member sets out on his journey the 
Church bids him God speed: “‘Go forth, O Christian soul, out 
of this world,’’ and calls once more upon all the Saints to ac- 
company the departing brother. Then she pleads: “‘Receive, O 
Lord, thy servant into the place of salvation, of which he hath 
no hope but in thy mercy.’’ ‘“‘Come to his aid, all ye saints of 
God, attend all ye angels of God: receiving his soul, offering it 
in the sight of the Most High. May Christ receive thee, who 
hath called thee, and may the angels conduct thee to Abrahams 
bosom.” 

Such are in brief the expressions of the solicitude of the 
Church for her sick children. They are very dear members of 
the mystic body of Christ. They are the chief care of the priests, 
the physicians of souls. Priests are, however, not only physicians 
of souls at the bedside of the dying, but, after having healed the 
wounds of the soul, they are angels of God accompanying a soul 
redeemed by Christ to the throne of the omnipotent Judge. The 
sick themselves can be healers of souls by the influence they can 
have on others, who may not only be edified by patient suf- 
fering, but ‘may also receive the grace and inspiration to seek 
God more ardently. A third article will treat this latter phase 
of the Apostolate of the Sick. 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 


ST. THOMAS’ DOCTRINE ON SACRIFICE * 
II. THE MOTIVES OF SACRIFICE 

HEN the servant of God offers sacrifice to his Creator, 
he is impelled by any or all of the motives under- 
lying the virtue of religion; but devotion to the serv- 
ice of God, and the desire of uniting himself with 
God, his last end, is the basic reason that moves him 
to perform this highest act of divine worship. The gift he sacri- 
fices, and thus gives to his divine Lord, stands for himself. 
Through the symbol of the gift that is consecrated in the sacri- 
ficial act, the person making this offering unreservedly gives him- 
self to God, soul and body with all their capacity for ethical 
action. Henceforth he will not set up his own ideal of life nor 
seek his own ends. He will endeavor only to know God the 
better and to fathom creation as the product, the property, and 
the reflexion of the Creator. He will strive with every faculty 
to attain the purpose for which the Author of all things has 
intended the world and all its creatures, from the humblest to 
himself, the highest. This is the only true meaning of his own 
existence and of the world, whether they be known through 
reason alone or through the light of faith. 

Actuated by this philosophy of life, the sacrificer bends all 
his energies to realize in himself, and in all whom his word and 
example can influence, the great design of Providence, namely, 
that every human life become a canticle of praise proclaiming 
the greatness of God. His outlook on the manner in which this 
design is to be realized in detail in the course of his own life 
may be dim and short, his honest endeavors may suffer the dis- 
appointment of frequent frustration, and his eminently good 
undertakings may be thwarted by malice, but like the good sol- 
dier of God that he is, the sacrificer marches steadily onward 
with unfaltering steps in the course God has assigned to him, 
and if need be, he maintains joyfully even a forlorn post, in 
which he knows he will perish. 

The outward action of sacrifice is motivated by the inten- 
tion of expressing the inner sentiments described above, and of 





* Cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. II, pp. 268 ff. 
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ST. THOMAS ON SACRIFICE 


arousing them in the soul. In explaining the outward sacrificial 
action, as giving utterance to the inner convictions of the sacrificer, 
St. Thomas (S. Th. II-II, 85, 1) teaches that it is fitting for 
man to manifest his subjection to God, and to express the honor 
he gives God, in the manner that is peculiar and appropriate to 
the nature of man, as a being composed of a spiritual soul and 
a material body. By reason of this composition of the human 
substance, we derive all our knowledge, and chief among its 
cbjects the knowledge of the invisible God, through the senses. 
Hence, St. Thomas concludes, the subjection and honor we yield 
to God naturally and fittingly receives expression through out- 
ward actions, perceptible by the senses. “The holy doctor then 
illustrates his teaching by directing attention to the analogous 
manner in which the subject manifests his subjection to his 
earthly sovereign, and pays homage to him by ceremonial acts 
and by the offering of visible gifts. It may be added, that any 
intense and serious act of the human mind and will clamors for 
outward expression. Joy and sorrow move us to laughter and 
tears. The splendors of his creative imagination guide the artist’s 
brush and chisel. The keys of the city and the engrossed scroll 
of honorary citizenship convey to distinguished guests the esteem 
of the public authorities. The feudal liege offers the fruits of 
his fief to his lord. What, then, is more natural to the creature 
than to offer a gift of honor and a symbol of subjection to the 
sovereign Lord of the universe, who immeasurably excells every 
human master in perfection, power, and greatness? 

The outward act of sacrifice is also intended to arouse and 
intensify the inner acts of subjection and honor that are due 
to God from His creature (S. Th. II-II, 81, 7). Just as the 
body of man attains its perfection through the vital influence 
exercised on it by the soul with which it is united, so the entire 
human substance, consisting of body and soul, is made perfect 
by uniting itself with God through the exercise of the virtue of 
religion. The chief interior acts of this virtue are prayer and 
devotion, the latter being, according to the mind of the Fathers 
and theologians, the consecration of our lives to the service of 
God. As the daily experience of the Christian life shows, the 
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external acts of religion, and foremost among them the liturgical 
act of sacrifice, act as a powerful stimulus, not only to prompt 
the expression of the inner acts of devotion and prayer, but also 
to arouse and to intensify these acts to such a degree that they 
become the directing and controlling factors of every phase of 
human life. Hence the practice of the external forms of worship, 
especially the offerings of sacrifice, is an eminently useful means 
to effect the union of man with God, and so to realize the attain- 
ment of the one and only indispensable aim of this mortal life. 

If the inner and outer elements of sacrifice are considered in 
their relation to one another, it is at once apparent that, though 
cach is essential for a true sacrifice in the strict sense, the inner 
act of devotion, in the sense already explained, is the more impor- 
tant. For it is the specifying and determining element in sacri- 
fice, which alone gives meaning and value to the outward offering 
of the sacrificial gift. Because sacrifice is an ethical action, it 
possesses the general character of all moral actions. Now, an eth- 
ical act as such derives its nature from the fact that it proceeds 
from man’s rational faculties, from his intellect and his will. 
Hence, it is not only essential, but fundamental for every true 
sacrifice, that the external act of offering be merely the outpour- 
ing and the projection in corporeal form of the sentiments of 
devotion welling up in the soul. Sacrifice is the worship of God 
through the highest form of liturgical symbolic action, and, like 
all symbols, it has its meaning and value from the invisible spir- 
itual acts passing in the soul, to which it gives outward expres- 
sion. Where this is not the case, in sacrifice as in all human 
actions, there is neither moral imputability nor responsibility, 
neither moral good nor evil, neither merit nor demerit, neither 
reward nor punishment. This is recognized in all human affairs. 
Hence St. Thomas conchudes that the inner sacrifice, that is, the 
spiritual act of devotion to God, is the principal element in sacri- 
fice (S. Th. II-Il, 85, 3, ad 2: 81, 7). From this it follows 
that the sacrifices of the Mosaic Law derived their value from 
the moral dispositions that prompted their offering, not from 
the commercial value of the sacrificial objects (S. Th. II-II, 85, 2, 
ad 3), and that in every sacrifice God regards the moral senti- 
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ments of the sacrificer more than the amount of his offering (S. 
Th. Ill, 79, 5). But, on the other hand, it is equally true that 
the greater the sacrificer’s devotion to God, the more perfect, 
within his means, will be the object he offers, and the more 
elaborate and solemn will be the liturgical rite he provides for 
its consecration to God in sacrifice. 


Since both the inner act of devotion and its outward ex- 
pression through the symbolic offering of a gift to God are es- 
sential to sacrifice, the lack of either of these constituents deprives 
the other of its sacrificial character. Hence mental or vocal 
prayer, though it be an act of consecration to God, is not a 
sacrifice, because the external act is wanting. On the other hand, 
votive lights, church donations, and the burning of incense are 
not sacrifices, since they are not instituted nor intended to express 
the donor’s liturgical consecration to God, and the physical change 
sanctifying these objects is wanting in their oblation. 

A corroboration of this doctrine on the relation between the 
interior act of devotion and the outward offering of the sacrificial 
gift is found in the forty-ninth Psalm, where God is about to 
pass judgment on His people. Having called upon the angels 
to assemble His faithful ones, with whom He had made a cov- 
enant sealed with a sacrifice, God admonishes them, that He does 
not desire their offerings merely as gifts, since all creatures belong 
tc Him, nor require them for food. The command to offer 
sacrifice calls upon God's people to praise and honor Him: “‘Sacri- 
fice praise to God, and fulfill your promises to the Most High” 
(verse 14). In a similar strain God admonishes the wicked: 
‘He that sacrifices praise honors me; and he that walks the way 
(imposed by God’s commandments, and not merely talks about 
it), to him I shall give the enjoyment of God's salvation” 
(verse 23). 

LEO F. MILLER. 
The Josephinum. 





A CHRISTMAS HOMILY 


ELOVED IN CHRIST !—‘A child is born to us; 
a Son is given to us!’’—With these simple words 
of the beginning of the third Mass, the Church 
tells us of today’s feast of joy. Let us therefore 
rejoice with her and sing out our alleluia! ‘‘A child 

is born to us’ today. A small, helpless, tender child—born in 
the stable of Bethlehem! Think for a moment what the birth 
of a child means in the home. What joy is there not in the 

Christian family at the birth of a child! How do not all rejoice 

and spread the good news everywhere! How we all long to see 
the tender babe! How it draws our thoughts to itself! 


Today the Church announces to all the world that ‘‘a child 
is born to us’’; that is, to the entire human race. But it is no 
ordinary child whose birth the Church bids us celebrate. No, it 
is the child of whom the prophet Isaias spoke long ago. Cen- 
turies before, the prophet had foretold this birth, and today the 
Church uses his very words in telling us of the great event. The 
child that is born to us today is our very Lord himself: ‘‘And 
he shall be called Wonderful, God, the Prince of Peace, the Fa- 
ther of the World to come’ (Introit, second Mass). It is none 
other than the Savior and Redeemer of mankind. Of Him St. 
John speaks every day in the Last Gospel of the Mass. It is He 
from whom all things come. He is the beginning and end of 
all, by whom “‘all things were made’ and without whom ‘‘was 
made nothing that was made’. 


No! It is no ordinary child that is born to us today. It 
is the Son of God Himself. From eternity He was the only- 
begotten Son of the Father. From eternity the Father said to 
Him in the words the Church repeats for us at the beginning 
of the midnight Mass: ‘““Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee.’’ From all eternity He is the Son of God! But on 
this day He was born in the flesh of man, He took upon Himself 
a human nature and appeared on earth to us. His birth today 
marks the visible union of heaven and earth, of God and man. 
For Christ was born “‘that He might bring back to heaven man 
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who was lost’’ (First responsory of Matins). Hence the re- 
joicing, not in heaven alone, nor on earth alone, but in heaven 
and earth together. “Today we sing our Christmas song of joy 
and praise in union with the angels in heaven. ‘‘Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth peace to men of good will!’’ Today, 
the whole family of creation must rejoice, angels and men to- 
gether, and sing the praise of God. For today a great Child— 
the Son of God Himself—is born to us.— 

Christ today is born fo us, to all mankind. Let us consider 
a moment, Beloved in Christ, what this means: Christ is born 
to us. Again, our Mother Church tells us. ‘This day is the 
daybreak of our new redemption, of the restoring of the old, of 
everlasting joy’’ (Second responsory of Matins). Today is the 
beginning of the redemption of man by Christ, for today Christ 
was born in the flesh that all mankind might be born anew in 
the spirit, that is, in Christ’s own Spirit, in the Spirit of God. 
Christ’s birth today is the beginning of the life He led in human 
flesh on earth, in which He formed His Church as the kingdom 
of souls united in Him. Today is the first step in the formation 
of that spiritual fellowship of souls in which we live as members 
of Christ’s mystic body with Him as our head. Today made 
possible the holy action of His Church, by which souls are washed 
free from original sin and engrafted upon Him, as the branch is 
engrafted upon the vine in order to live from its sustaining sap. 
The feast of the birth of Christ in our flesh is thus also the feast 
of our birth in Christ, of the life we all live in Him, of that 
life of which He Himself spoke when He said: “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life;’’ and “‘He that hath the Son hath life.” 

But today’s feast, Brothers in Christ, is not merely a present 
rejoicing and recalling of the great things Christ did for us long 
ago. Christ is not removed from us in time or place. Christ 
lives ever in His Church; she is the continuation of Christ here 
on earth, the heavenly Bride of the heavenly Bridegroom. Christ 
is ever in her and with her; and Christ is ever in and with her 
faithful children, those souls who are her living spiritual children, 
who are therefore living in her and in Christ. Today’s feast is 
the feast of the union of Christ with mankind; and so it must 
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in a special manner be a feast of intimate union of our souls with 
Christ. Such is the prayer of the Church for us, her children, 
today; and such is the grace we must realize in a special manner 
on this sublime feastday. 

How can we realize this grace of intimate union today? 
By doing two things. By resolving especially to live ever in the 
mind of the Church and of Christ, and by lifting up our hearts 
with special fervor in union with the prayer and the sacrifice of 
the Church. Christ was born, says St. Leo, “‘that in Him we 
might be a new creature, and a new workmanship” (Sixth les- 
son, Matins). Hence today we must resolve anew, as St. Paul 
also exhorts us (Epistle, first Mass), to put off ever more com- 
pletely ‘‘all ungodliness and worldly desires’’ and ‘‘live soberly 
and justly and godly in this world’. It is this our “worthy 
conversation’, our good conduct in life, that will give us ever 
greater ‘fellowship with Him” our Savior (Postcommunion, first 
Mass). Today we must unite ourselves more intimately with 
Christ so that, as the Church also prays, “‘we, who are bathed 
in the new light of the incarnate Word, may show forth in our 
works what by faith shines out in our minds’ (Collect, second 
Mass) . 

Will such works, such worthy conversation be ours in the 
days to come? Will our works show forth the faith and the 
grace that are ours today? ‘That depends on the spirit of piety 
and love with which we enter into the prayer of the Church this 
morning. At her holy Sacrifice, which she offers for us, and 
which we offer with her, we must enter into an intimate union 
and communion with Christ, and this union our good works 
must ever after keep alive in us. “Today’s feast must be for us, 
as it were, a new start in the life of Christ, a renewed birth of 
Christ in us, and of ourselves in Him. That end we must have 
in mind when we take our part in the holy mysteries of the 
Altar. Today we offer these mysteries particularly “‘that we may 
be found like unto Him in whom our nature is united to God”’ 
(Secret, first Mass) ; and ‘‘that as He who was born as man shone 
with the light of the Godhead,”’ so our offerings ‘‘may bestow 
on us what is divine’’ (Secret, second Mass). Today we partake 
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of the mystery of Christ’s Body and Blood that His life may be 
realized in our souls in greatest abundance. Today He is to us 
most truly a “giver of immortality’’ (Postcommunion, third 
Mass). Today, joining our word and action with the power- 
ful prayer of Christ and His Church, we shall realize fully what 
this prayer asks: ‘‘May the new sacramental life, which this birth- 
day feast specially brings to us, ever revive us, O Lord, for Thy 
wonderful birth hath banished the old man’’ in us (Postcom- 
munion, second Mass). 

Indeed, Beloved in Christ, today we are filled with the Christ 
life to overflowing. As St. Leo says with such charming sim- 
plicity: “‘It would be unlawful to be sad today. Unto us is 
born this day a Savior. Let us rejoice!’’ (Fourth lesson of 
Matins.) Yes, let us rejoice today with the angels and saints! 
Let us rejoice with Christ Himself, with the eternal Godhead! 
For today is the realization of the infinite desire of the love of 
God, which knows no bounds. Today God Himself, stooped to 
earth, became man that we might become partakers of the God- 
head. “Today Christ descends into our hearts in the richness of 
the graces of His Incarnation, and makes of us other Christs, 
livers of His life, apostles among our fellowmen of His mission 
of love and. redemption, members of His body, true children of 
God, nay very sharers in God’s own life and work! 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 


A WORD ABOUT ALTARS 


T is indeed strange that despite the recent improve- 

ment in Church architecture, in vestments and in 
chant, the altar, for which the church exists and 
around which it is built, has shared so little in the 
general liturgical advance as to be far from satis- 
factory to the discerning liturgist. What is generally (though 
happily not always) seen is something like this: A white marble 
structure including on the mensa a flight of steps leading to a 
marble wall wherein are set niches for statues, while the taber- 
nacle is surmounted by a cupola containing the crucifix. A con- 
siderable amount of metal in the way of superfluous candlesticks 
and vases is distributed about, and these objects are, like the taber- 
nacle door and the crucifix, too highly polished. Hanging from 
the edge of the mensa is a strip of lace. Often the front of the 
altar contains a copy in relief of da Vinci's ‘‘Last Supper’’ or some 
other work of art. There is no tabernacle veil (on such an altar 
there cannot be), but an apology for one exists in the shape of 
two curtains. On the altar without a tabernacle there is a box 
in the middle serving no purpose whatever beyond that of sup- 
porting a huge statue. The latter quite dwarfs the tiny crucifix 
which even a keen-eyed observer might miss. 





While perhaps no particular altar would correspond in de- 
tail to either of these descriptions, we feel that they represent closely 
what may be termed typical altars in some of our churches. The 
first criticism that suggests itself is, that they sound a note of 
crude taste. But the aesthetic objection, strong though it be, 
pales before the graver one arising from liturgical and dogmatic 
considerations, viz., that such an altr not merely violates the law 
but in addition betrays an insensibility to the very idea on which 
the law is based. 

Now, what is an altar? Primarily and essentially it is a 
table for the eucharistic Sacrifice, the central act of worship and 
reparation, from which all Catholic activity proceeds and around 
which it revolves. One who has grasped to any reasonable degree 
this awe-inspiring concept will perceive that the sacred function of 
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the altar excludes not only tawdry or ugly “‘decoration’’ but even 
any object however beautiful in itself which does not bear a clear 
relation to the Sacrifice. For, to debase the altar to a cabinet for 
the display of statues, or a counter whereon to set out metal ware, 
runs counter to its purpose as an altar for offering the Mass, and 
distracts from the adoration of God. 

Secondly, the altar may be, and often is, used as a place for 
reserving the Blessed Sacrament, and that requires a tabernacle. 
But an altar that does not serve this purpose, e. g., a side altar 
or one in a private chapel, should have no tabernacle, and of 
course should have no imitation of one. 

With these two purposes in mind let us consider the two 
kinds of altars, the one without the tabernacle and the one with 
the tabernacle. 

When there is not to be a tabernacle, an altar that is es- 
sentially a flat table is best. However, a step at the back, called 
a gradine, is permitted; and where it is found, it is used for the 
crucifix and the candlesticks. But no more gradines than one 
should ever appear since the added ones fulfil no function beyond 
that of tempting the sacristan to place more candlesticks and vases 
on them and thus clutter the altar with useless ‘‘decoration’’. 
In the middle is the crucifix, which should be so large as to attract 
and hold the eye when Mass it not actually being celebrated. The 
tiny crucifixes one often sees give the impression that the pastor 
is content with the barest literal conformity to rubrical require- 
ments instead of aiming at the generous ideal of “thinking with 
the Church’’. Let us show we are not ashamed of the cross of 
Christ, by using large ones on our altars. For ordinary purposes 
two candlesticks will suffice, though a prelate will require four, a 
sung Mass four or six, and a solemn Mass six. The crucifix and 
the candlesticks may well form a set; i. e., in size, in shape and 
in colour they may harmonize. And the crucifix should be at 
least as high as the tops of the candle. When there are but two 
candlesticks, the best place for them is at the ends of the altar 
rather than cuddling up to the crucifix. It is desirable that in 
front of the altar and completely covering it from the edge to 
the platform, there be a frontal (antependium). But if the front 
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is particularly fine, the frontal may be omitted. Behind the altar, 
but not attached to it, may be either a reredos of wood or of 
stone, or a cloth hanging (dossal) ; and when possible there ought 
to be over the altar and the platform a covering of cloth, of wood 
or of stone. Finally, in order to secure privacy and to guard 
against distraction, the altar should be flanked on either side by 
cloth hangings (riddels). In this description note especially that 
the crucifix stands on the mensa (or on the gradine, if there is 
one) and that nothing is said about a lace hanging in front. 
Now for an altar with a tabernacle. In conformity with 
the principle of philosophy, Omne ens est propter suam operatio- 
nem, a tabernacle should be placed on an altar only when there 
is a reasonable prospect that the Blessed Sacrament will be at 
least occasionally reserved there. To place a tabernacle on every 
altar in a large church is meaningless; while to place imitation 
tabernacles on side altars is worse. Consequently a parish church 
will have two tabernacles, one on the high altar and one on one 
of the side altars. A third tabernacle has no reason to exist 
under any condition. A tabernacle is a distinct construction, 
firmly attached to the altar-table and standing free on all sides. 
This point of freedom is important. “To wedge the tabernacle 
into a gradine or to fit it like a cabinet into the reredos lowers 
its dignity as the special dwelling-place of God and also renders 
impossible a tabernacle veil, for the veil (which is obligatory, just 
as the tabernacle light) must cover the whole tabernacle, from 
the summit down to the level of the mensa. A gradine on an 
altar with a tabernacle simply creates a gratuitous difficulty for 
the tabernacle veil. Hence such an altar is best without any at 
all. Bearing in mind the sacred purpose of the tabernacle, one 
will readily see that to put any object whatever on top, even the 
crucifix, is to degrade the dwelling-place of God to the level of 
a mere pedestal. ‘The crucifix may be placed in one of the fol- 
lowing positions: (1) on the altar behind the tabernacle; (2) 
attached to the reredos or rear wall; (3) suspended and a little 
to the rear of the tabernacle. ‘There is a fourth possible position, 
but it is usually not recommended: The crucifix may be treated 
as an integral part of the tabernacle so as to rise out of it. so to 
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speak. But the objection to this is that if the crucifix is large, 
as it ought to be, it will in such a position seem out of proportion 
and top-heavy. 

The top of the tabernacle may be shaped like a dome or 
like a four-sided pyramid, with a sphere or a very small cross 
at the summit, around which the folds of the tabernacle veil are 
draped. The veil should be so disposed as not to interfere with 
opening the tabernacle. Finally, the door of the tabernacle shouid 
be of a height sufficient to permit its being opened without re- 
moving the altar card. 

The further requirements, such as dossal, riddels, ciborium, 
etc., do not differ essentially from those for the altar without a 
tabernacle. 

One final word. The possibilities of color on an altar are 
by no means adequately grasped by many of our priests. But 
one who has seen the beautiful effects produced by the cloth 
hangings and the colored candlesticks and crucifix on many an 
altar abroad, will suffer a sense of coldness and deadness when 
looking at an altar devoid of dossal, frontal, tabernacle veil and 
riddels, and set off by shining brass objects which only emphasize 
the absence of artistic appeal. The table on which Christ descends 
and where He abides with his beloved ones ought not to look like 
a glorified soda fountain stand. To accomplish something toward 
getting away from that sort of thing is the purpose of this little 
sketch. Much has been omitted and many important points have 
only been touched upon, since to treat the subject exhaustively is 
quite beyond the possibilities of a few pages. We have attempted 
only to set the reader on the right path; and he will find that 
once he has begun to tread that path difficulties have an amazing 
way of disappearing and details an obliging way of settling 
themselves. 

EDWIN RYAN. 
Catholic University of America. 








The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OuR Christmas in the life of the Church is a family feast 
READERS for all the members of the mystic body, who 

through Christ form one soul and one mind before 
God. It is a family feast in a special manner. For through His 
birth in human flesh Christ not only united Himself to us, but 
also united all of us in Himself, our Head. That this union of 
hearts in Christ may find its best realization in the souls of our 
readers this holy Season, is our special prayer and Christmas wish 
in their behalf. In the words of the third Mass for Christmas 
we pray that the ‘‘new birth of Christ in the flesh may set free’’ 
their souls from all thrall of the old bondage, and that “‘the 
new-born Savior of the world’’ may be unto them most truly 


“the giver of immortality”! 





During the secular year soon closing, several Liturgical 
Weeks were held in European countries, where the annual ‘““Week’”’ 
has established itself as a regular event. In Austria the second 
annual Week was held at Klosterneuburg under the direction of 
Dr. Pius Parsch, August 11 to 15. Of the general activities of 
this center of popular liturgical inspiration and life, an article by 
Father Ellard in the last issue of Orate Fratres gave some account. 
The “Twelfth Flemish Liturgical Week’’ was held at the Abbey 
of Mont César in Louvain, Belgium, August 20 to 24. Of the 
general activities of this Week, based on so many years of experi- 
ence, an account was given by Father Ellard in the America of 
October 13, Vol. XL, p. 8. In the same town of Louvain, a 
special Liturgical Day was held for the secondary-school students 
of this scholastic center during the past summer. Noteworthy 
in the history of Liturgical Weeks was the one held in Portugal, 
June 27 to July 1, the second of its kind in that country, attended 
by archbishops, bishops, priests, religious and lay people in large 
numbers. Special notice was taken of the event by His Holiness, 
Pius XI, who wrote as follows to the Most Reverend Archbishop 
of Braga: 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“It is with much pleasure that we hear of the preparation 
being made in your most noble city under your direction for a 
Liturgical Congress, and that all is being prepared with great care 
for obtaining the desired result. 


“We heartily congratulate you and your co-workers, and for 
this reason, as also to increase the importance of the event, we 
hereby appoint you Our Legate, so that representing Our person. 
you will preside over the Congress, direct the various ceremonies, 
with the full confidence that this Congress, by the presence not 
only of the prelates of the whole of Portugal, but also of the 
faithful of all social classes, will become as famous as the Marian 
and the Eucharistic Congress.”’ 


The Holy Father’s words could not have been more com- 
mendatory and encouraging. And his words were backed up by 
further action: ‘In order that it may be more solemn still and 
of greater profit to souls, we grant you the faculty of blessing 
in Our name, on the most solemn day and after the celebration 
of the holy Sacrifice, all assisting thereat, and of extending to 
them a plenary indulgence under the usual conditions.” 


Herein we have but another of the many indications of the 
encouragement which the work of the liturgical apostolate has 
ever received from the Vicars of Christ. And no wonder! The 
very inauguration of the movement for bringing all under the 
headship of Christ came through the voice of Peter. Its first 
proclamation was a pronouncement from the Apostolic See, and 
its motto is none other and can be none other than the program 
announced by Pius X of happy memory: /nstaurare Omnia in 
Christo! 

Our thoughts naturally revert to our own country, and we 
ask ourselves when the first national liturgical congress will be 
held here? Or we ask ourselves in turn, whether it is wise to 
consider a national congress, organized ex professo, desirable under 
present condition. We Americans are notoriously over-organized 
in regard to days, weeks, national gatherings of all kinds; and we 
are rather too prone to take them all passingly on the wing, and 
to fall back into our old routine without further ado once the 
celebrations or demonstrations are over. 

To many it seems more practical and promising to use the 
existing parish and diocesan centers and organizations for special 
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liturgical conventions. And there is nothing more fit, since the 
liturgical life is precisely parish life, diocesan life, in its purest 
form. Nor are we without a beginning here. In our last issue 
we mentioned the Liturgical Week held at Cincinnati, and the 
liturgical activities connected with the Students’ Leadership Con- 
vention of St. Louis, sponsored by the Sodality of the B. V. M., 
under the direction of Fathers of the Society of Jesus. In both 
instances existing organizations were the basis for the liturgical 
activities. This is quite in accordance with the very nature of 
the liturgy. The liturgical life is not a life apart, a specific kind 
of action of its own; it is simply the primary Christian life and 
spirit. Rather than being something apart from our daily ac- 
tions, religious and others, it should transfuse all of these. The 
liturgical apostolate aims thus at fostering a spirit, and a spirit 
that will permeate, influence, inspire, enrich the whole of life for 
us, our every thought, word, or deed of the day, the very breath 
we breathe! 


Our readers will have noticed that we have been carrying 
more advertising in the last few issues of Orate Fratres. In this 
we aim to help our readers by directing them to articles, books, 
furnishings, etc., having both liturgical and utilitarian value. At 
the same time the additional advertising is a help to us in carry- 
ing on the work of the liturgical apostolate. Hence our readers 
will not only serve themselves but also help us and the apostolate 
—which is theirs as well as ours—by patronizing our advertisers. 
We most frankly solicit this patronage and ask them to make 
mention of us in writing to our advertisers. 

re) 
PROGRAM OF The following is the remainder of the Belgian 
LITURGICAL ‘‘Program of the Inter-Diocesan Committee of 
PARISH LIFE Liturgical and Parochial Action’, of which the 
first part appeared in the last issue of Orate Fra- 





tres (p. 25): 
IV. COMMUNION AT MASS 


16) Communicating at Holy Mass. ‘‘The people should be 
urged to frequent, even daily Communion. Assistance at Mass 
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includes not only spiritual but also sacramental Communion with 
the necessary dispositions’ (Cod. Can., N. 198). 


Through sermons the faithful should be urged to approach 
the Holy Table as frequently at possible, but during Mass, after 
the priest has communicated (N. 198, 2). While old customs 
may be preserved for the convenience of the people, all should 
ever be given the opportunity of communicating during Mass. 
This practice should be recommended to those of the faithful not 
hindered therefrom. Thus will one conform to the Roman Ritu- 
al’s prescriptions (Tit. IV, c. 2, n. 10): “The people’s com- 
munion ought to take place during Mass, immediately after the 
celebrating priest’s (unless some reasonable motive necessitates 
doing it after Mass), because the prayers said at Mass after Com- 
munion concern not only the priest but the other communicants 
as well.’ 


V. SACRAMENTS AND SACRAMENTALS 


17) Baptism and Baptistery. The pastor shall see to the 
rigorous, religious observance of the prescriptions in the Roman 
Ritual regarding Baptism, and shall explain the same to the faith- 
ful in such a way that the becoming and pious administration 
of the sacraments may excite them to faith and enliven their 
respect (N. 275). 

To increase the people’s veneration for holy Baptism, it is 
of prime importance that the Ritual’s directions concerning the 
baptistery be observed. The same is to be located in a suitable 
place; it shall be of the proper design, constructed of strong mate- 
rial so as to preserve the water carefully, appropriately ornamented, 
surrounded by a ballustrade, provided with a lock, and so well 
enclosed that dust and other dirt can not penetrate into the inte- 
rior. And if possible let there be in it an image of St. John 
baptizing Christ (Rit. II, c. 1, n. 30). 


18) Marriage. According to the spirit of the Church, the 
pastor should prevail on the betrothed couple to receive the solemn 
nuptial blessing during Mass, the rubrics being observed (Cod. 
Can. 110; N. 290). 

19) Funerals. The funeral ceremonies, interment, and abso- 
lution shall conform to the liturgical laws. 

The Mass shall be celebrated as far as possible in presence 
of the corpse. Everything possible shall be done to provide the 
poor with decent funerals at holy Mass (N. 217). 

The Liturgy of the Dead proclaims the mysteries of our 
religion and is an interpretation of Christian piety. While it is 
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salutary for the faithful because of its suffrages (Rit. Rom. Tit. 
VI, 1), it is profitable for the living into whom it inculcates the 
doctrines of the soul’s immortality, of the body’s resurrection, 
and of the Communion of the Saints (N. 198). Steps should 
be taken against interments restricted to an exclusive set and 
against afternoon absolutions (N. 298). 

Interments of children should proceed properly, due regard 
being given the prescriptions of the ‘‘Ordo sepeliendi parvulorum” 
(rite for the burial of children). Children should be exhorted 
to participate at them (N. 128). 

20) Sacramentals. The duty of explaining to the people 
the ceremonies connected with the sacraments extends also (due 
regard being given to proper proportions) to the sacramentals, 
notably to certain blessings and to the Liturgy of the Dead 
(275). 

VI. LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 

21) Initiation into the Liturgy. Since the aim of the 
Church’s worship is to procure the glory of God as well as the 
salvation of souls, all those charged with the care of souls should 
strive to acquaint the people with the rites, the liturgical texts 
and the mysteries of the Church’s feasts, which, according to the 
Council of Trent, contain much sound instruction. That such 
instruction may bear more fruit, it should begin early in the pri- 
mary schools, in the boys’ and girls’ schools, briefly, in all insti- 
tutions for Christian youth. Devout and intelligent participation 
of Christians in the Church’s worship will most surely neutralize 
deficiency in the knowledge of divine matters, so prevalent today 
and so bitterly deplored by Pius X in these words: “‘It is difficult 
to describe with what black ignorance this knowledge is often 
encompassed. ‘The faithful scarcely have an idea of God as being 
the sovereign Author of all things, or of the wisdom of the Cath- 
olic faith. Again they wholly ignore the Incarnation of the Word 
of God and the restoration of mankind accomplished through 
Him; likewise grace, that most powerful factor in the acquisi- 
tion of eternal riches; the holy Sacrifice and the sacramentals 
through which we obtain and preserve grace’” (Enc. Acerbo nimis 
—April 15, 1905). (N. 257) 

22) Prayer, Praise and Thanksgiving. Prayer must be not 
only a petition to God for that which we desire, but rather an 
elevation of the mind in God’s praise and in a perpetual thanks- 
giving. 

23) Spiritual Direction. Spiritual direction shall promote: 
Assistance at Mass; frequent, even daily, Communion; and intt- 
mate participation in the official prayer of the Church. 
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24) Explanation of the Ceremonies. The pastors shall ap- 
ply themselves most studiously to propounding and explaining 
the meaning of the ceremonies constituting the different sacraments. 


The Catechism for Pastors (Catechisme des curés: P. II. C 
1, n. 18) inculcates this duty of the sacred ministry as follows: 
‘That which the sacraments effect, the ceremonies make more 
manifest; they present it to the mind through the eyes. In this 
way they impress the holiness of the rites more deeply on the 
minds of the people. Furthermore, the ceremonies raise the 
thoughts of those who follow and observe them closely to a com- 
prehension of their sublime reality, thus exciting the soul to faith 
and charity.”” (N. 173) 

25) Understanding of the Liturgical Feasts. The Catholic 
Church instils the truths to be believed and the virtues to be prac- 
ticed not only by dogmatic and moral instruction, but also by 
her ritual feasts, which celebrate the mysteries of faith in the 
course of the year. Pastors shall also make strenuous efforts that 
the faithful may (in accordance with the wishes of Pius X as 
expressed in the Catechism published by his authority) become 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical feast-days and may thus be in- 
duced to imitate the examples of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of the Saints (N. 262). 

26) Announcement and Posting of the Liturgical Calendar. 
At each Mass the feasts and services shall be announced before the 
sermon. ‘This need not prevent posting a list, calling attention 
to the feasts, in a conspicious place beside the church door. This 
list shall be changed every week. On it will also be posted the 
liturgical calendar for the week. 

Moreover, care should be taken, at least in cities, to distribute 
a weekly or monthly leaflet in every house of the parish, contain- 
ing the services and feasts, announcements to parishioners, the 
chronicle of the Church, of the societies, of the parish, and other 
similiar matters. (N. 309). 

27) Understanding and Meditating the Psalms. In order 
that the divine Office may occupy the eminent position in the 
sacerdotal life attributed to it by holy Mother Church, it is ex- 
ceedingly necessary for the priest to understand and to meditate 
the psalms. The Spirit of God has inspired them; they are all 
included as inspired writings in the Canon of the Bible, and they 
have exercised a marvelous influence upon the piety of the early 
Christians. These psalms, accepted as they were under the Old 
Law, now play a role of prime importance in the liturgy and in 
the divine Office. 

Besides, the psalms possess great efficacy in exciting hearts 
to the practice of every virtue (Bull Divino afflatu, Nov. 1, 
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1911). By these words Pius X would restore the old custom 
of reciting the whole psalter in the course of the week. This 
the priests should bear in mind that they may acquit themselves 
of the divine Office ‘“‘worthily, attentively, and devoutly’ 
(N. 260). 

28) Homily on the Gospel. According to the wishes of 
the Church, the bishops prescribe that the gospels should be ex- 
plained to those assisting at Mass (N. 221). 


VII. BEAUTY OF LITURGICAL WORSHIP 


29) Splendor of the House of the Lord. The pastor's pri- 
mary care should without doubt be to increase the splendor of 
the house of God, where the holy mysteries are celebrated and 
where the faithful meet to receive the sacraments, to adore the 
Blessed Sacrament of our Lord, and to join in the official prayer 
of the Church at the hours of public and solemn liturgical services. 


Nothing about the edifice must either disturb or diminish 
the piety and devotion of the faithful, nothing must be allowed 
to displease or to scandalize them, nothing whatever should be 
out of harmony with the dignity and holiness of the sacred func- 
tions, so as to be unworthy of a house of prayer and the house 
of God (Motu proprio) (N. 256). 

30) Dignity of the Ceremonies. ‘The pastors and rectors 
of churches ought to act in such wise that everything pertaining to 
the house of God may be above reproach in the way of orderly 
ceremonies—the beauty of the temple, the modesty and decorum 
of the servers, the saneness and ellegance of decorations, the art of 
the pictures and statues. “They should be equally solicitous that 
the ministers at the altar and the singers in the choir or on the 
loft perform their parts perfectly, that the young people and the 
children assist the priest at Mass and the other functions, having 
learnt their ceremonies and performing them with attention and 
love. The boys and young men serving at the altar ought to 
regard it an honor and a favor to be able to participate so inti- 
mately in the sacred mysteries. 

With respect to sacristy and church, but especially the 
sacristy, proper silence, scrupulous cleanliness, exquisite politeness 
toward all, in particular toward strangers, must be religiously 
observed, so that these exterior marks may testify to the faith 
of the clergy and may edify the people. 

In conformity with the liturgical laws and the dispositions 
of Canon Law, the sacred utensils, above all those that are blessed 
and consecrated and destined for the public worship, ought to be 
carefully stored in the safety vault of the Church or in some other 
safe and fitting place. They may not be used for profane pur- 
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poses. With regard to their matter and form, the liturgical de- 
crees, ecclesiastical tradition, and as far as possible the rules of 
sacred art are to be respected (N. 258). 

31) Objects of Art. The paintings, statues, vases, orna- 
ments, or other objects of an artistic or antique nature belonging 
to the church shall be neither repaired nor replaced without con- 
sulting the bishop, especially when there is a question of altars, 
precious Ornaments or images, which are objects of popular vene- 
ration (N. 241). 

For their alienation, notice must be taken of Can. 1530 (3), 
1532 and of N. 242. 


32) Chanting Vespers. It is very desirable that in places 
where the ancient and formerly universal custom of chanting 
Vespers on Sundays and Holy Days has survived this practice 
should be religiously maintained, and that active participation of 
the faithful should be fostered to the greatest possible extent. 
Moreover, with the help of the choral institutions whose founda- 
tion Pius X has so insistently recommended in his Motu proprio 
on sacred music (N. 2-1), Christians should revive the practice 
of the traditional chant by gradual but perservering steps. 

33) The Collective Chant of the People. The Motu pro- 
prio of Pius X on sacred music is to be followed (N. 263). It 
is heartily to be wished that the faithful sing along in the liturgical 
chants (Motu proprio). But the desired success will not be ob- 
tained until the people have been initiated into the sacred liturgy 
and into its music. That is why the young men and ladies should 
receive both drill and instruction in these matters in ecclesiastical 
schools and colleges, in religious houses, sodalities and religious 
societies, and in other analogous associations. 





oO 
LITURGICAL AQ series of articles has been commenced in The 
BRIEFS Grail, September issue, aiming to explain the Mass 


to its readers. The simple style (in form of a con- 
versation between a priest and a young man) together with the 
proper emphasis on participation, and the large number of sub- 
scribers of the excellent popular monthly, should do much to 
develop “‘the true Christian spirit’’ among the ranks of the faithful. 


The Apostolate of the Sick is growing rapidly on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and three-day exercises (triduum) are now of 
frequent occurrence, notably in Belgium. July 10-12, 1928, the 
parish of Bloemendaal, near Haarlem, Holland, had its fifth tri- 
duum, during which an international union of secretaries of the 
Apostolate took place. Pictures taken of the Triduum held at 
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Boitsfort, Belgium, show the church filled with cots, beds, and 
chairs, and the priests going about placing their hands on the 
sick. During the Liturgical Week held at Tournai, Belgium, 
there was also a votive Mass for the sick, celebrated in the cathe- 
dral of Our Lady of the Sick by the Rt. Reverend Bishop of 
Tournai, Msgr. Rasneur. 


A news item reports that ‘“‘a whole village in the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Lishien, which is under the direction of one of the 
Chinese Bishops, Bishop Sun, C. M., was recently won over to 
the Faith by the liturgical beauty of High Mass. The people of 
this village had been inquiring about the Catholic religion for a 
number of months, but were still hesitating. At length they were 
allowed to assist at High Mass. They were deeply impressed by 
the solemnity of the ritual and by the devotion of the Chinese 
Catholics, which contrasted so sharply with the services held in 
their pagan pagodas.” 


For over a year Our Sunday Visitor has been carrying a 
special children’s page in which religious instruction combines 
elements of the liturgy, the Bible, and the catechism. The in- 
structions are given in three different sections for children of dif- 
ferent grades. According to a summary review of the first year’s 
experience, given in a recent number of The Acolyte, there has 
been a hearty and encouraging response from children themselves 
by way of a deluge of letters to the Editor. The use of the liturgy 
in religious instruction of children is for us today at once some- 
thing new and yet the renewal of something very old. In this 
pioneer religious work of our own day, as in so many other 
kindred activities, Our Sunday Visitor is leading the way. 


The annual catalog of St. Mary’s Academy, Monroe, Michi- 
gan, carries an extensive and interesting description of a four 
year’s course in religious instruction, which breathes the inspira- 
tion of the liturgical life of the Church in every line. Doctrinal 
instruction is co-ordinated with various aspects of the liturgy in 
an ascending scale through the four years of high school. ‘The 
unifying principle of the course in religion,’’ says the introductory 
paragraph, “‘is the idea of Incarnational Life, the Christ-life con- 
tinued in the Church, the mystical body of Christ, and in each 
soul that becomes through Baptism the son of God by adoption 
and co-heir with Christ to the kingdom of His eternal Father. 
This idea is emphasized and systematically developed throughout 
the four years; all the work in Christian Doctrine and Worship. 
Bible History, and Church History being taught in relation to it.” 
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Inspiration for the outline, as well as its general details, were 
furnished by the Reverend William Busch, of the staff of Orate 
Fratres. 


We greet with pleasure a series of small prayer-booklets is- 
suing from the pen of the Reverend Ansgar Seibert, S. J., of 
Munich. The series is pertinently called ‘“Thy Kingdom Come’”’ 
(Zu uns komme dein Reitch.—Published as Saarbruecken 3, Koe- 
nigin-Louisestrasse 1). They are not liturgical booklets in the 
sense that they are translations of certain portions of the liturgy 
as now constituted. But they breathe from first to last the spirit 
of the liturgy and are in fact mosaics fashioned from the Scrip- 
tures, especially the Psalter, and the Missal and Breviary. They 
are, moreover, arranged for prayer in common and in antiphony; 
i. €., a continuous change and interchange between two groups, 
or between leader and followers. Each booklet is built up on 
one dogmatic truth clearly set forth in title and sub-headings. 
The truth is then prayed, embodied in psalmody and lessons from 
Holy Writ, the language of the Holy Spirit, and in hymns and 
collective prayers. One of the chief features of liturgical prayer 
is precisely this praying of our faith, actuating the articles of the 
creed by setting them forth in prayer-form. Quite naturally, 
however, Catholics, whose prayer-life has developed along other 
lines, find small comfort in a Missal or Hourbook suddenly thrust 
into their hands. ‘The change is violent, the gap is very wide. 
Bridging this gap is the valuable work to be done by such book- 
lets as Father Seibert’s. 


The Catholic School Journal has for some time been run- 
ning a series of articles entitled ““Compendium of High School 
(Academic) Religion’ in which the liturgy of the Church is re- 
ceiving its due attention, and is according to the tradition of the 
Church made the means of proper religious instruction. 


Mr. Nicola Montani, one of the founders of the Society of 
St. Gregory, which is so indefatigable in its work for promoting 
liturgical Church music, and editor of The Choirmaster, is con- 
tinuing his activities as a composer while busily engaged as both 
editor and choir director. It is gratifying to note that his works 
are being sung at great church festivals not only in this country, 
but also in so critical an atmosphere as Milan, Italy. It is but one 
more indication that the awakening to things liturgical and to 
the beauty of worship is spreading apace. The recent knighting 
of Mr. Montani by the Holy Father is a fitting token of the work 
of the tireless promoter of liturgical church music. 
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The June number of The Sign describes the silver jubilee 
celebration of the Reverend Mark Moeslein, C. P., at Washington, 
D. C., at which a choir of about one hundred negro children, all 
but one or two still non-Catholic rendered the music of the solemn 
high Mass. ‘‘One of the priests present afterwards remarked that 
while Gregorian chant had never appealed to him, yet if it were 
always sung as these colored children sang it at this Jubilee Mass, 
he could not help yielding to its charm It was disclosed 
later that the children had been practicing only three weeks, osten- 
sibly for Holy Week services. Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary accomplished this remarkable feat in so short a time, 
and were able to teach even small children of the primary grades 
to sing Gregorian chant in a way to make one sense why the 
Holy See is so insistent that it shall be the dominant form of 
music at Catholic liturgical services.” 


The Fathers of Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa, have com- 
piled a new Xosa prayer-book for the Xosa-speaking natives of 
that country. ‘“‘Under the headings of Holy Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Unction of the Sick, and Holy Matrimony, are found trans- 
lations of many of the incomparably beautiful official prayers of 
Holy Church .... More than a hundred hymns, canticles and 
antiphons (many in Latin as well as Xosa) are given with tonic 
sol-fa music, and this is also the case with the Requiem Mass. 


The form for reception of a convert is also given in Xosa.”’ 


In Das Leben mit der Kirche (Life with the Church— 
Bader’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Rottenburg a. N., Wuertt.) 
Dom Otto Haering has written a “Handbook of Liturgical In- 
struction’, as the subtitle indicates. The book (183 pp.) is an 
excellent, simple explanation of the spiritual values of the liturgi- 
cal feasts of the Church; with its practical applications it brings 
the liturgical year of the Church into the religious life of the 
ordinary soul. It is evidently what the preface claims for it, “the 
fruit of many years of school work; because it originated in prac- 
tical life, it has a practical character that seems to be absent from 
many similar works.’’ The author has been a pioneer in this 
kind of work for a long time. ‘“When the author, at the begin- 
ning of the century, entered upon his catechetical career, liturgical 
instruction was greatly underestimated and given harsh treatment. 
Thanks to the ‘liturgical renewal’ this condition has greatly im- 
proved.’’ Negotiations are in progress for the translation of this 
excellent manual into English. 
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